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BIMILLENNIUM OF 
PHARSALUS: 
48 B.C.-1953 A.D. 


A Condensation of a Paper 
By WintiiamMm CHarites KoreMACHER 
Saint Louis University 

INCE THE last century before 

Christ was one of such crisis for 
ancient Rome, and marked by 
the careers, in whole or in part, of 
some of Rome’s best known sons and 
daughters, it must be obvious that 
we, in the nineteen-hundreds of the 
Christian era, may find, if we care 

potential bimillennial material al- 
most every year. Excess of use would 
soon dull the sharp relish of such 
condiments to our classical careers, 
and would defeat, rather than ad- 
vance, the cause of public relations. 
Yet attention to the more significant 
anniversaries reaching the two-thou- 
sandth mark will surely strengthen 
us who are of the household of the 
classical faith, and will, if dexter- 
ously managed, bring us a desirable 
recognition from the public at large. 

In political history, there can be 
little doubt that the outstanding event 
in the vear 48 B.C. was the fall of the 
star of Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus— 
the celebrated Pompey, significantly 
stvled by his own contemporaries 
“the Great,” as if the singularity of 
his world-wide achievements had 
been so masterful as to make slight 
and inconsequential the deeds of all 
other military men and civil officials 
of his day. That fall, of course, ulti- 
mately by the hand of an assassin, in 
circumstances peculiarly repugnant, 
was the direct outcome of his mili- 
tary defeat at Pharsalus in 48 B.C. 
Incidentally, while certain established 
conventions would put the bimillen- 
nium in 1952, others, following an 
argument famous at least since the 


one 


bimillennia of Vergil and Horace, 
would stand for 1953. 
The city Of Pharsalus itself lay 


southwest of the more imposing com- 
munity of Thessalian Larissa, seat of 
the princely f family of the Aleuadae 
at the time of the Persian invasion, 
as we learn from Herodotus (ix, 58) 
Pharsalus, on the banks of the stream 
Enipeus, is not heard of before this 
time. With the noun Pharsalus are 
associated an adjective Pharsalius, 
and a feminine substantive Pharsalia, 
the last meaning either “the vicinity 
of Pharsalus” or “the epic poem 
Pharsalia.” The story 
told in detail in 


of the battle is 
Caesar’s De 


Bello 
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VESPER AUCTUMNALIS 


By JoHannes A, GAERTNER 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Subito venit vesper serenus; 
Aurea aura, lux erubescens 
Terram et caclum ignibus lgant— 


Respice nunc et vide retrorsum: 
Atrae noctis stellulae primae 
Limpide, nitide, frigide micant. 


Civili (il, 85-89); Plutarch deals with 
it both in his C. dulius Caesar (42-47 ) 
and in his Pompeius (67-73); it is 
included in Dio Cassius and in Ap- 
pian’s Bellu Civile; and the poet 
Lucan devotes his entire seventh 
book to it, in the epic stvled as a 
whole Pharsalia. 

The significance of this encounter 
can not easily be overemphasized. 
Not alone did it lead directly to the 
overthrow of a man long regarded as 
invincible, not alone did it go far 
towards clearing the way for Caesar’s 
single dominance and the eventual 
accession of Octavian, but it brought 
into sharp contrast two protagonists 
of strikingly different and opposed 
characters. Lucan (Pharsalia i, 
150) paints remarkable pictures of 
the two men: “Caesar could brook 
no man above him, Pompey none at 
his side.” Yet, he adds, “which of the 
two was the more justified in taking 


120- 


up arms, we may not know.” 
The battle itself, stvled by Mer- 
ivale (History of Rome, Everyman’s 


Library Edition, 1911, page 356) 
“the most famous at least in Roman 
history,” was a proof both of the 
superior tactical ability of Caesar and 
the better discipline of his followers. 
His victory was complete. Pompey 
fled to his camp but soon left it. 
From nearby Larissa he hastened 
through the famed Vale of Tempe 
to the coast, and then crossed over 
to Mytilene to rejoin his wife Cor- 
nelia. With her and his younger son 
he continued his flight by sea, event- 
ually putting in near Pelusium, in 
Egy pt, where the boy king Ptolemy 
XIV was disputing for the throne 
with his sister and wife Cleopatra. 
Pompey expected protection from 





the young monarch in return for 
services he had rendered his father. 
But as he entered a small boat that 
put out to receive him, he was soon 
treacherously cut down, almost  be- 
fore the eves of his wife and son, 
by the Egyptian officer Achillas and 
a certain Septimius, who had once 
been one of Pompey’s own officers. 
The date was September 28, 48 B.C. 
Later, the headless body was washed 
up on the shore, there to be found 
by a freedman named Philippus, who 
gave it such final rites as he could— 
even attempting, though with but 
partial success, to cremate the body 
with firewood from the planks of a 
wrecked  fishing-boat, and__ finally 
covering the remains with sand. The 
spot he marked with a stone, rudely 
inscribed with the name Magius— 
a marking prompted, to be sure, by 
devotion, and yet constituting a truly 
ironic commentary on the career of 
one who had stood at the very pin- 
nacle of Roman power. 

This, then, in brief, is Pharsalus and 
its Immediate outcome. But for cur- 


selves, looking back in the bimillen- 
nial year, many thoughts claim a 
hearing. Yet two, | think, deserve 


especial attention: the ideology in 
which Pompey moved, and the allies 
who stood and fell with him in the 
crucial battle. 

In a Rome politically 
decadent, Pompey represented the 
status quo, and that status was one 
that for some generations had given 
increasing evidence of incompetence, 
ruin, and disaster. The Roman Senate, 
now narrowly oligarchical, and quite 
incapable of meeting the new and 
vast problems of Roman world dom- 
inion, found in Pompey a champion. 
Many of the senatorial order were 
with Pompey at Pharsalus and among 
them, if we are to accept Caesar (De 
Bello Civili ii, 82), there were al- 
ready wranglings and disputes as to 
the offices they would have, and the 
houses and property of the Caesar- 
eans they would acquire, after the 
battle. 

Moreover, 


and socially 


Pompey was apparently 
without an effective plan for what 
he was to do after the 
case of victory on his side. For us, 
while “what-might-have-been’s” are 
often idle and bootless, 
more than likely that a victory for 
Pompey would merely have en- 
trenched the Senate once again, for 
a time, in would have re- 


civil wars, in 


it does seem 


pow ~ 
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stored the old abuses, the falterings 
in domestic problems, the inadequa- 
cies in provincial administration, the 
ineptitudes of a regime whose struc- 
ture was but a crumbling shell. Cae- 
sar’s success, on the other hand, 
through his own short-lived dictator- 
ship, led directly to Octavian and the 
beginnings of the principate. And 
though that regime was admittedly a 
harsh remedy for old ills, it did at 
least reestablish order and set up once 
again a powerful and abiding Rome 
that was to stand for centuries— 
either in its Own organism or in its 
influences—as a barrier to barbarism 
and an agency of transition from the 
old world to the new. 

As to Pompey’s allies, 1 think it is 
not an exaggeration to see at Phar- 
salus one of the several key struggles 
between the East and the West, and 
thus to grasp it as a recurrent strand 
in the patterned fabric of familiar 
history. Lucan recounts at great 
length in the third book of the 
Pharsalia the hosts that sprang to the 
side of Pompey in the civil struggle, 
and remarks, as if in summary (285- 
297) upon the number and variety 
of these allies, their varied races, 
and dress, and tongues: “that Caesar, 
favorite of Fortune, might obtain all 
at one time, Pharsalia gave him the 
world to conquer at one sole stroke.” 


Pompey had naturally looked for 
assistance from those nations of the 
East he had come to know in the 
long years of his public service. W. 
Warde Fowler has well remarked 
(Julius Caesar, New York, 1891, page 
299): “. . . The one host was com- 
posed in great part of a motley 
crowd from Greece and the East, 
representing that spurious Hellenic 
civilization that for a century had 
sapped the vigor of Roman life; the 
other was chiefly drawn from the 
Gallic populations of Italy and the 
West, fresh, vigorous, intelligent, and 
united in devotion and loy alty to a 
leader whom not even defeat could 
dishearten.” A victory on Pompey’s 
part would, at least for a time, have 
increased even beyond what it then 
was the eastern influence in Roman 
affairs. The Senate would have taken 
a new but short draught of out- 
spoken freedom; and the Orient 
would have moved with greater as- 
surance into Italy. All this Caesar’s 
victory forestalled. 

Since that victory, the winds of 
two thousand years have blown over 
the plains of Pharsalia, recalling with 
a sigh, perhaps, that fateful August 
day when Pompey, vielding to the 
ill-advised counsels of his staff and 
associates, ventured upon a_ pitched 


battle with the wily and resourceful 
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Caesar. Of the hundreds who died, 
history and legend have preserved 
the names of but a few. Yet the 
forces that contribute to fashioning 
the western world as we know it, 
and the drives and directions that 
come to us from ancient Rome, were 
at least in some measure determined 
by the outcome of that momentous 
struggle. 


APOLOGIES TO 
KVERYBODY 


First Woman's Voice: “Did you hear 
about little Jimmy Smith?” 


Second Woman's Voice: “No. What 
about him?” 

First Woman's Voice: “You know 
how he practiced for the big part 
in the school play?” 

Second Woman's Voice: “Yes.” 

First Woman's Voice: “Well, when 
the dav came, do vou know what 


he got up and said?” 


Jimmy’s Voice: “Latin—a real sub- 
ject, with good stuff in it, and in- 
teresting, TOO. Boy, I like 


—L.B.L. 





EFFORT FOR THE 
CLASSICS 


By STERLING Dow 
Harvard University 


HE GROUP of Teachers of 
Classics in New England first 
met seven years ago. Believing that 
informality ‘and flexibility would en- 
able them best to help the classics, 
they favored a minimum of officers 
and no red tape, dues for mailings 
only (one dollar every three or four 
vears), and no worry about money, 
because for really good things they 
would somehow manage to find it. 
They have held three’ luncheons 
(with sherry) a year in the house of 
the Signet Society in Cambridge, and 
have had exceptional good fortune in 
speakers. Any teacher of classics in a 
New Engl and school, public or pri- 
vate, can belong, and there are rep- 
resentatives of twenty New England 
colleges. The group conducts no 
drives for members, but welcomes 
those who choose to come, especially 
those who wish to take part in effec- 
tive action. 
The group believes that the vital 
undertaking is to improve the teach- 
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ing of school Latin. In this large task, 
with many aspects, shared with 
others, there has been progress, but 
no account of it is needed now. (The 
teachers of Greek have waited till 
Latin should have seemed to have 
started to come back. The meeting 
of October 31, 1953, was the first 
devoted to Greek—or rather, 
concerned with the contributions 
Greek teaching can make to Latin 
teaching and vice versa. ) 

The group believes, secondarily, 
that publicity is needed for Latin 
until more lost ground can be re- 
won by good teaching backed by 
wiser public opinion. They are trying 
to help create that opinion—thus 
serving, informally, as an arm of 
the formal organizations, the Amer- 
ican Classical League, ge al Asso- 
ciation of New Fngland, t al. The 
group is open at all times to sugges- 
tions for service of this kind or any 
other. , 

The first effort was a pamphlet 
written by non-classical college pro- 
fessors about the value of Latin for 
their own subjects in college. This 
pamphlet, now in its fourth printing, 
is aimed at the serious student in 
school. 

The second effort was a booklet 
written by eighty-four college ad- 
ministrators. It is aimed not only at 
students but also at school adminis- 
trators and advisors. Six thousand 
copies were printed; three thousand 
were sent free to school administra- 
tors and to various other groups. 

For editing, for printing, and also 
for distribution, the group was able 
to enlist experts; and the extent to 
which their knowledge has brought 
results is indicated by the return in 
newspaper editorials. By June, 1953, 
editorials prompted directly by the 
administrators’ pamphlet had ap- 
peared in 35 well-scattered news- 
papers with a total circulation of 
5,151,500. Most of the editorials are 
forceful. All favor Latin. 


it Was 


Thanks to excellent sales and other 
support, the funds generously do- 
nated by Mrs. |. J. Whitehead, Jr.. 
the Bollingen Foundation, and the 
American Classical League for the 
pamphlets have been partially _ re- 
couped, and the bank account has 
about $400. (Members’ mailing fees 
are kept separate.) As in the case of 
preceding balances, the group plans 
to plow this money back into further 
activity. , 

The success of the administrators’ 
pamphlet exceeded hopes, since it 
gave the classics more publicity than 
they have had for vears, and the 
group would like somehow to build 
on this success. The question is how: 
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advice is needed. One suggestion is 
a newspaper-size two-color — poster 
with some of the editorials repro- 
duced, but conveying a strong im- 
pression at a glance. Would teachers 
welcome this (free)? Could they 
post it? Or are all such efforts futile, 
sure to be foiled by advisors? Would 
a small poster do more? Or a small 
folder with editorials? Answers to 
such questions, and any other such 
advice, would be welcomed by this 
writer. Address: Widener Library 
6go, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
pevetinves 
VERSE-WRITING 
CONTEST 
THe Crassicat Outtook will this 
vear conduct another Verse-Writing 
Contest for high school and college 
students. Any high school or college 
student may enter the contest pro- 
vided he is this year studying Latin, 
Greek, or classical civilization under 
a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certifi- 
cates of honorable mention will be 
awarded to the writers of all verses 
chosen for publication. Manuscripts 
must bear the name of the student, 
of his high school or college, and of 
his teacher of Latin or Greek. The 
verse may be in English, Latin, or 
Greek; the theme must be drawn 
from classical literature or mythel- 
ogy, or classical antiquity, in the 
broadest sense of the term. The 
poems must be entirely original—not 
translations of passages from ancient 
authors. No verses which have ever 


been published, even in a_ school 


paper, are eligible. No manuscripts 
will be returned; and the winning 
verses are to become the property of 
the American Classical League. The 
decisions of the Editorial Board of 
THe CLassicar 


OvutiooK — shall be 





final. Announcement of the results 
will be made in the May, 1954, issue 
of Tue Crassica Outrtook. Manu- 
scripts will be received up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954. They may be sent to 
Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College, 695 Park Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y.; Professor W. L. Carr, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
29, Ky.; or Professor Konrad Gries, 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. 
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Teachers of foreign languages (and 
of other high-school subjects as well) 
will be very much interested in the 
111-page booklet, An Effective Edu- 
cation Program in Kentucky, a report 
on the twenty-ninth annual Fduca- 
tion Conference at the University 
of Kentucky, held in) March, 1953. 
It contains, among other articles, the 
full text of the conference on “Prob- 
lems in Foreign Language Teaching.” 
with talks by eleven speakers. At the 
conference it was proposed that the 
state of Kentucky embark on a 
thorough foreign-language — curricu- 
lum study throughout the entire 
educational system of the state. The 
booklet may be obtaired for sce 
from the Bureau of School Service. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
sy : £ 

In reply to many queries. may we 
announce that the Metropolitan Mu- 
scum, like most large museums in the 
country, can and does supply photo- 
graphs, photostats. and lantern slides 
of materials in its collections. For 
subjects, prices, etc.. address the Mu- 
seum at New York 28, N. Y. 

* 


* * 


Become a Supporting Member of 
the American Classical League. 


LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 








AN APPRECIATION 


A Brooklvn, N. Y., Latin teacher 
who prefers to remain anonymous 
has, with modest reluctance, per- 
mitted us to print the following ex- 
cerpts from a letter sent him by a 
former student: 

“It is harder for the hand to find 
words than for the heart to find feel- 
ings. | have been looking for words 
since | read your letter. There are 
only pictures . A Latin class in 
the finest tradition, full of the 
warmth, light-heartedness, and sym- 
pathetic understanding that only a 
splendid teacher’ can bring into a 
classroom. We were stimulated not 
just by the exercise of translating an- 
other language, but by the rich stories 
of another era. Our Latin. teacher 
gave us not only learning, but a love 
of learning, not only taught us the 
lessons of another culture, but set us 
an example of conduct for our own 
living. For what he meant to us and 
for us then, and for our memories of 
his classes since—how can we thank 
him now? It was. he who first 
opened our eyes to the changelessness 
of human nature ... And now your 
letter recalls all the vears intervening. 
How often I wished I might talk to 
my old teacher!” 


\ LAWYER AND THE CLASSICS 


Mr. C. M. A. Rogers, a successful 
attorney of Mobile, Alabama, ‘s 
studying Greck and Latin by himself, 
for his own intellectual enjoyment. 
He writes: 

“My continued study of Greek snd 
Latin pays me rich dividends intel- 
lectually. Almost every day I come 
across some word in either language 
which is the basis of one of our Ene- 
lish words, and the beauty and ut'lity 
ef our werd is enhanced by my 
knowledge of its Greek or Latin par- 
ent... Play with words is a delight- 
ful pastime. and | hope that the sport 
is one I shall enjoy until the end of 
my life At the mement I -m 
wrestling with the Greek verb, with 
its many complications; but the com- 
plications and difficulties are but an 
added challenge. I have recently 
bought the Oxford Book of Latin 
Verse, and for the first time I am 
coming to know something of Catul- 
lus, Martial. and other charming Lat- 
in poets. How real they were, and 
how genuinely they expressed their 
feelings!” 
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A SCRIPTURE CONTES1 


Rev. J. M. F. Marique, S. 
Boston College, writes: 

“In Massachusetts we shall have a 
‘Scriptures Are Yours’ contest in the 
spring. It is designed to promote 
greater familiarity with the Vulgate. 
This year we shall deal with the 
Psalms, in the revised version.” 


J... of 


A LATIN DAY 


Miss Eunice Kraft, of Western 
Michigan College of Education at 
Kalamazoo, sends in an account of a 
“Latin Day” held recently at that 
college for more than four hundred 
high-school students who assembled 
from all parts of southwestern Mich- 
igan. In addition to the customary 
talks, plavlets, songs, and motion 
pictures, the meeting was featured by 
a box lunch consisting of typical 
Roman foods—eggs, apples, cheese, 
olives, onions, radishes, small cakes, 
and loaves of bread baked in the 
shape of those found at Pompeii. 

feesiess 


RECOGNITION 
FOR THE JCL 


Recognition of the Junior Classical 
League, on a_ nation-wide scale, is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Dur- 
ing the past academic vear President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower accepted hon- 
orary membership in the Texas Fed- 
eration of the society, and Governor 
Allen Shivers officially designated a 
Latin Week for the state, in honor 
of the JCL. This fall the news comes 
that through the interest of James F. 
Looby, Education Editor, the power- 
ful Hartford Courant will sponsor 
the Junior Classical League in Con- 
necticut. Mr. Looby attended and 
addressed the meeting of the society 
at Miami University last June, and 
was very favorably impressed with 
its activities. He will act as tempo- 
rary chairman of the Junior Classical 
League in Connecticut; later he will 
be succeeded by a Connecticut teach- 
er. 

On September 28, an Adult Ad- 
visory Board for the JCL in Connec- 
ticut was formed. It includes, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Looby, Professor Van 
L. Johnson, President of the Ameri- 
can Classical League; Miss Josephine 
P. Bree, President of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England; Dr. 
Goodwin B. Beach, President of the 
Connecticut Branch of the same as- 
sociation; Miss Frances T. Nejako, a 
member of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Classical League; and _ several 


other teachers, supervisors, and rep- 
resentatives of the 


The 


Courant. 
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paper has already given exceptionally 
fine publicity to the Junior Classical 
League, with many photographs — 
among them a large reproduction of 


the emblem of the society. The 
Courant sponsors many other youth 
activities, including Scholastic Art 
Awards, Scholastic Writing Awards, 
a Parade of Youth Forum, and a 
School Editors Dav. 

Perhaps teachers in other states 
might interest local newspapers sim- 
ilarly in the activities of the Junior 
Classical League. 


—L.B.L. 


levelievet 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 


By Esrectta Kynt 
Wenatchee (Wash.) High School 


HE MEMBERSHIP of the Jun- 

ior Classical League has doubled 
in the past five years. Active mem- 
bers in 1952-53 numbered 17,440—an 
increase of 166, over last vear, ac- 
cording to Augusta Gibbons, of 
Sharon, Pa., member of the national 
committee in charge of membership. 
There were 569 chapters—an increase 
of 14° for the year. Chapters must 
have five or more members; students 
in groups of fewer than five are 
considered members at large. 

This great increase is attributed 
in large part to the federation meet- 
ings. Lourania§ Miller, of Dallas, 
Texas, reported twenty meetings for 
the academic vear. Seventeen of 
these were state meetings, two re- 
gional, and one, at Miami University 
in June, was preparatory to the first 
national meeting, which is scheduled 
for 1954 at San Antonio. 

Arkansas had its organizing meet- 
ing April 18, 1953, when nine schools 
sent 118 delegates to the Hot Springs 
High School for an afternoon and an 
evening session. Following the busi- 
ness meeting they had an address by 
a professor, some pantomimes, and a 
social evening. 

As a climax to their Latin Week, 
the Columbus (Ga.) High School 
was host to a get-acquainted meeting 
for the Georgia Federation on April 
27, when five schools sent 133 dele- 
gates. On April 28, after their organ- 
ization meeting, Annabel Hern, 
whose textbooks are known to over 
a million students, addressed the con- 
vention. Brunswick, the largest chap- 
ter in the state, with 144 members, 
was awarded the title for the best 
skit, and Albany, host for the 1954 
convention, had the exhibit which 
was adjudged best. 

The lowa Federation had its sec- 
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ond annual meeting on May g at the 
State Teachers’ College at Cedar 
Falls. Six chapters sent 55 delegates. 
The Oelwein and lowa City chapters 
gave skits. lowa chapters increased 
from six to ten within the vear. 
Their quarterly mimeograph, /CL 
Nuatius, is prepared by a different 
chapter each issue. Cedar Falls High 
School, with 55 members, has the 
largest chapter. 

The fourth annual convention. of 
the Kansas Federation was held at 
Topeka on April ii, when eight 
chapters sent 133 delegates. The host 
chapter, with 56 members, is the 
largest. The state quarterly, Res 
Novae, was edited ‘for the convention 
by Cathedral High School, Salina. 
Russell High School will be host in 
1954. Topeka High School prepares 
annually a printed paper, Tiber 
Times, as if issued on the eve of 
Caesar's death. The four-page issue 
is available at the school for five 
cents. The Latin students also pre- 
pare twice a year a mimeographed 
paper, Spectator, with original con- 
tributions. 

The Kentucky Federation had_ its 
fourth annual meeting on May 2 at 
the University of Kentucky, in Lex- 
ington, where 25 schools sent 400 
delegates. Six chapters brought ex- 
hibits and six presented skits at the 
afternoon. session. Their federation 
name is The Olympic Council, and 
their officers are known as Jupiter, 
Juno, Mercury, and Cerberus. Fort 
Knox High School, with 53 members, 
has the largest chapter. A well pre- 
pared and illustrated mimeographed 
paper is available from Coles Junior 
High School, Ashland, for ten cents 
a copy. 

The chapter at Bastrop, Louisiana, 
climaxed its Latin Week by being 
host to the Louisiana Federation or- 
ganization meeting on April 2. Four 
schools sent 115 delegates. Following 
the business meeting, music was fur- 
nished by the Neville chapter frem 
Monroe, and two skits were gi\ en— 
Ceres and Proserpina, by the Athen- 
aeum club of Bastrop, and another by 
the Ouchita chapter from Monroe. 
The Neville chapter (the largest in 
the state, with 44 members) during 
Latin Week placed in each classroom 
posters showing how Latin helps in 
the subject taught there. Monroe will 
be host for the 1954 meeting. 

The Michigan Federation was rep- 
resented at the Miami meeting by 
six delegates from the Jackson chap- 
ter. Their chapter sings Christmas 
carols at the homes of faculty mem- 
bers and retired teachers, and Old 
People’s Homes. On April 21 the 
chapter invited students from Lan- 








sing and Charlotte, prospective JCL 
members, as guests for a joint after- 
noon meeting. “Bullae” hung from 
“gold” cords were worn about the 
neck for identification. Miniature 
mountains made of colored paper 
served as covers for the program 
containing a “map” of the entertain- 
ment. Ambrosia (cakes) and nectar 
(sherbet punch) were served. In the 
same school, Vergil students reviewed 
Book HI of the Aeneid by preparing 
travel folders on the “then and now” 
plan. 

The first meeting of the Minnesota 
Federation was held on May 11 at 
Carleton College, Northfield, with 99 
delegates representing 11 schools. Ad- 
visors from Albert Lea, Northfield, 
Cannon Falls, and Worthington as- 
sisted during the meeting. Speakers 
from the State University and from 
St. Olaf’s College, as well as from 
Carleton, addressed the 
Prizes for games consisted of books, 
wall charts, cards, and bookplates 
suggestive of things Roman. The 
largest chapter is at Albert Lea, with 
>3 members. At their initiation meet- 
ing in December colored slides were 
shown by recent travelers to Italy. 


sessions. 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Missouri Federation, held on April 
18 at Hanley Junior High School, 
was summarized in a four-page re- 
port which was sent to the 31 chap- 
ters. The delegates traveling the far- 
thest were those from the Glennon 
chapter at Kansas City. Delegates 
from 19 schools totaled 245. The 
chapter at Webster Groves (the 
largest in the state, with a member- 
ship of 125) sent 60 delegates. This 
chapter prepares Latinus Rumor, a 
quarterly mimeograph with over 300 
subscribers. Their April issue used as 
subtitle for a story on Pyramus and 
Thisbe, “A Tale of Peek-a-boo and 
Personality.” Foreign lands were 
brought closer to the chapter during 
the vear by reports, several by class- 
mates, of trips to Italy, Japan, and 
Germany. The federation has a small 
subscription fee for Acta, the quar- 
terly edited by volunteer chapters 
each vear. The ‘chapter at Springfield 
entered two floats in the Homecom- 
ing Parade, using for their themes 
Nero. with “thumbs down,” and 
“Cave Canem’—since their football 
team is called the Bulldogs. Members 
of the Hannibal chapter during Latin 
Week wore genuine laurel wreaths 
secured through the local florist. The 
parochial chapter at Washington had 
book reviews or reports on Roman 
life for each meeting. 

Trenton, the 
sey, was host to the third 


capital of New Jer- 
annual 


meeting of their Federation at Cen- 
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tral High School on May 1, from 12 
noon to 10 p.m. Seventeen schools 
were represented by 500 delegates. 
At the installation each retiring of- 
ficer spoke in Latin as he handed 
over the symbol of his office to his 
successor. The auditorium was dark- 
ened as the state Consul handed over 


KNOW OF AN OPENING: 

If vou know of an opening for a 
teacher of Latin or Greek in school 
or college, please inform the Amer- 
ican Classical League Service Bureau. 
For full information about this place- 
ment service, see THe CLassicar 
OvrLook for October, 1952, page 4. 


the glowing torch symbolizing classi- 
cal learning. The ten-page Nuatius, 
with the editor at Plainfield, was pre- 
pared on an electric typewriter at 
Teaneck in October, February, and 
May. The Catholic High School at 
Camden, with 66 members, has the 
largest chapter. 

Four hundred delegates from 17 
schools attended the first meeting of 
the South Carolina Federation at 
Greensboro on April 18. High points 
of the meeting were the table-sized 
model of a Roman house made by 
students at the host school and an 
address by Colonel S. G. Brady, of 
Asheville, who discussed nicknames 
of Roman soldiers, acquired in serv- 
ice, Which were strikingly similar to 
the “G. 1. Joe” monickers. The chap- 
ter of the state chairman, at High 
Point, with 164 members, is the third 
largest in the United States. Asheville 
will be host in 1954. 

The Ohio Federation, the third 
largest in the country, has 1513 mem- 
bers and the greatest number of 
chapters—61. The third state con- 
vention was held on April 17 at Dela- 
ware, and 23 schools sent 528 dele- 
gates. The Ohio Torch was prepared 
for the meeting by the chapter at 
Cuyahoga Falls. The chapter from 
Libbey High School, Toledo, re- 
ported a tea honoring their entire 
faculty, at which brick ice cream 
molded with “JCL” in red was 
served with coffee, and guests were 
given a mimeographed sheet of in- 
formation about the Junior Classical 
League. The chapter at Defiance 
mimeographed testimonials of former 
students who had found their Latin 
profitable; they then visited elemen- 
tary schools and distributed the mim- 
eographs to prospective students of 
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Latin. The chapter at Warren, with 
111 members, is the largest in the 
state. 

The second largest federation, that 
of Pennsylvania, with 1620 members, 
held its fourth convention on Satur- 
day, April 18, at Susquehannock 
High School in Glen Rock. Dele- 
gates totaling 250 came from 18 high 
A feature of the gathering 
was a dramatic contest, with a schol- 
arship as a prize. The winner, a stu- 
dent from Sacred Heart High 
School, Pittsburgh, may use her 
scholarship at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Seton Hall, or St. Vincent's 
College. The state chairman, at La- 
trobe, sponsors the largest chapter, 
with 121 members. West View High 
School, in Pittsburgh, sent out the 
Pennsylvania mimeographed — paper, 
Torch. The Haverford chapter was 
among those attending the annual 
Latin Week festival at the Buhl 
Planetarium, in Pittsburgh. 

The South Dakota Federation had 
its third annual meeting October 1, 
1952, at Mitchell High School, where 
112 delegates represented five schools. 
The Junior High School there has 
the largest chapter, with 39 members. 

The largest federation, Texas, with 
1694 members, sent 525 delegates 
from 27 schools to Marshall on April 
24 and 25, for the thirteenth state 
convention. The club at Waco High 
School, with 212 members, is the sec- 
ond largest chapter in the country. 
The most recently established mim- 
eographed paper. Effusio, with a 
gushing oil-well design on the cover, 
is prepared by the Kilgore chapter. 
Among — clubs reporting extensive 
publicity on Latin Week is Cleburne, 
which invited prospective students 
and their teachers to a special Latin 
assembly. 

The Washington Federation had 
250 members, from 13 schools, pres- 
ent at its fifth annual meeting on 
November 8, 1952, at Pacific Luth- 
eran College, near Tacoma. Stadium 
High School was the host chapter. 
Vox Latina was adopted as the of- 
ficial name of the monthly mimeo- 
graphed paper, which is edited by a 
different chapter each month. The 
Renton chapter, largest for the state 
and the nation, has 233 members. 


schools. 


West Virginia University, at Mor- 
gantown, was host to the third an- 
nual state federation meeting on 
April 17, when eight schools sent 180 
registrants. Chapter news and pub- 
licity for the convention is carried 
in the mimeographed paper Forum, 
edited by Philippi, the school of the 
state president. This chapter, with 56 
members, is the largest in the state. 

Regional meetings also have begun. 
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The Inland Empire Region, cempris- 
ing Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho, met for the second time 
at Holy Names College in Spokane 
on October 26, with 160 delegates 
from eight schools. Texas and Louisi- 
ana had their first regional meeting 
at Henderson, Texas, on November 
15, With 400 registrants from 22 
schools. 

On June 17, 18, and 19, Mtami 
University and the American Classi- 
cal League were hosts to the JCL 
meeting preliminary to the first na- 
tional convention. Veda McCray, 
sponsor of the chapter at the Mid- 
dletown (Ohio) High School, was 
general chairman. Eleven states sent 
delegates—viz., Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Washington, and West Virgin‘a. 
The delegates were housed in Ham- 
ilton and Roberts Halls, and took 
their meals at Hamilton. At the first 
session a delegate from Ohio presided 
over a workshop discussion on ban- 
quets. A get-acquainted party that 
evening followed a program of illus- 
trated lectures. “Programs” was the 
discussion topic for the second ses- 
sion, when a delegate from Wash- 
ington State presided. Guest speaker 
was Lillian B. Lawler. editor of THe 
CiassicaL Outtoox. The topic for 
the workshop discussion of the third 
session was “Projects. Posters, and 
Publications,” with North Carolina, 
Illinois, and Indiana, respectively, in 
charge. Following the University 
Artist Series concert, with Fugene 
List, pianist. and Carroll Glenn. vio- 
linist, the JCL skit program was held. 
At earlier sessions Pygsalion and 
Galatea was given by delegates frem 
Washington and Ohio, and Exitium 
Caesaris by students from Our Lady 
of Merey Academy, Pittsburgh. The 
final session had as guest speakers 
lames F. Looby. Education Fd‘tor of 
the Hartford Courant, and Fether 
Gerard Ellspermann, O.S.B., member 
of the national committee of the ICL, 
in charge of programs. A_ business 
meeting conducted by the president 
from the Texas Federation dezlt with 
the proposed budget for Torch: US 
and with acceptance of the offer for 
the first national convention to be 
held at Incarnate Word College. Sen 
Antonio, in June, 1954. Then a ten- 
tative national constitution was 
adopted unanimously. National  of- 
ficers elected at this meeting were 
listed in the October CrassicaL Our- 
LOOK. 

More chapter news will be found 
in Torch: US. The chapter at Hen- 
derson, Texas, will continue to edit 
the paper; Martha Matthews will be 
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editor. Miss Belle Gould, sponsor, 
is now accepting the national chapter 
dues of $2, voted at the convention. 
One dollar is for the chapter sub- 
scription to Torch: US and the other 
is for national dues. Student subscrip- 
tions are ten cents a vear. 

The national committee on the 
Junior Classical League consists of 
the following persons: Rev. Gerard 
Ellspermann, O.S.B., of Saint Mein- 
rad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana; 
Augusta Gibbons, 71 Ormond Place, 
Sharon, Pa.; Belle Gould, 315 Wilson 
St., Henderson, Texas; Lourania Mil- 
ler, 2543 Gladstone Drive, Dallas 11, 
Texas; and Fstella Kyvne, 744 Monroe 
St... Wenatchee, Wash. (Chairman). 

The list of state chairmen. as given 
in the October issue of Thr Cras- 
SICAL OUTLOOK, pages 8 and g, should 
be amended as follows: Covnecticut, 
James F. Looby, Education Editor, 
Hartford Courant; Georgia, Mrs. 
Bessie Turner, Box 586, Albany; \Min- 
nesota, Mrs. G. Lemando Baird. Box 
77. Rosemount, New Mexico, Harry 
West, Albuquerque High School. 

CeveSie-es 


THE OSTRICH 
AS A SAILOR 


By Evcenr S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

Xenophon tells us (Avab. 1. 5, 3) 
that in fleeing the ostrich raises its 
wings and uses them like a sail. By 
the time Darwin saw. ostriches in 
South America they had become 
more nautical. In The Voyage of the 
Beagle (Chap. Il) he says that, when 
a horseman came near them, they ex- 
panded their wings and “made all 
sail right before the wind, and soon 
left the horse astern.” 

Reel tess 


ON THE ROAD 
TO MANDALAY 


Translated by the late 


Artuur Wiunxerrep HopGMan 


Fanum ad Moulmein vetustum 
Ad auroram prospicit 
Burmensis virgo, quae nunc 
Mei scio meminit. 

Nam in palmis aurae spirant 
Et campanae clamitant: 

“Veni huc, Britanne miles, 
Retro veni Mandalay, 

Retro veni Mandalay!” 


Retro veni Mandalay. 

Stabat hic classicula. 

Audin remos ferientes 

A Rangoon usque Mandalay: 
Prope Mandalay delphini 
Orbes suos implicant. 

Quasi tonans Eos venit 
Extra Sinas trans sinum. 
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FROM PAGAN SLAVE TO 
STOIC PHILOSOPHER 


A Condensation of a Paper 
By Eyvwin W. Bowen 
Randolph-Macon College 
PICTETUS, who rose to high 
E tani as a Stoic philosopher, be- 
gan life in very humble circum- 
stances. Very little is known about 
his career. He was born at Hiera- 
polis, in Phrygia, about 50 A.D. (some 
sav 60). His parents were Greeks of 
obscure rank, and so poor that they 
sold their son into slay ery. The boy 
was maimed and lame, perhaps an 
additional reason for thus disposing 
of him. There is some doubt about 
his name. He is known in history as 
Epictetus, a Greek word meaning 
“acquired” or “bought,” a common 
designation for a slave who was 
acquired by purchase. His native 
town is mentioned by St. Paul (cf. 
Col. iv, 13) as near Laodicea and 
Colossae, the seat of the apostle’s 
carly ministries. 

How Epictetus found his way to 
Rome and became the slave of Epa- 
phroditus, history does not reveal. 
E-paphroditus, himself once a_ slave, 
was an influential and powerful 
freedman at the court of Nero. He 
was the emperor’s constant compan- 
ion, and = enjoyed his unbounded 
confidence. — Epaphroditus — accom- 
panied Nero in his flight from Rome 
in the vear 6g A.D.; when pursuers 
sought to kill Nero, Epaphroditus 
helped him to kill himself to escape 
being killed by them. A few vears 
later Epaphroditus, for his part in the 
death of Nero, was banished and 
subsequently executed by the em- 
peror Domitian, who was almost as 
cruel as Nero. 

Epaphroditus must have been a 
very cruel master, if we may credit 
an anecdote recorded by Origen, the 
learned Christian Father, about a 
century later. One day, he tells us, 
Epaphroditus was torturing Epic- 
tetus by twisting his leg. “If vou go 
on, you will break it,” said Epictetus 
calmly. The master continued the 
torture until he did break the slave’s 
leg; whereupon Epictetus remarked, 
“Did T not tell you that you would 
break it?” Whether this story of 
Origen’s be true or not may be ques- 
tioned, but, at all events, it rests on 
good authority and confirms the 
teaching of the Stoic philosophy, of 
which Epictetus became an avowed 
exponent. 

Epictetus appears never to have 
married—at least there is no evidence 
to indicate that he did. On the con- 
trary, on the subject of married life 
he remarks incidentally in one of his 
Discourses (iii, 22): “Are married 








men greater benefactors of mankind 
who bring into the world two or 
three squawking brats, or those who, 
as far as they can, look with an in- 
dulgent eve on the lives, habits, and 
tendencies of all men? Were the 
Thebans, who had large families, 
more useful to their country than 
the childless Epaminondas; or was 
Homer less useful to mankind than 
Priam with his fifty worthless sons?” 

According to tradition, Epictetus 
lived in a very plain and austere man- 
ner, in a humble cottage or hut. In 
that mean cabin he had no furniture 
save a straw pallet on which he slept 
and a small iron lamp to dispel the 
gloom of his dismal abode. Even of 
these scanty household effects a thief 
one day stole the lamp. Referring to 
his loss, Epictetus records: “He will 
surely be disappointed when he 
comes again, for he will find only an 
earthen lamp next time.” There is a 
tradition that at the death of the 
philosopher some admirer purchased 
this lamp for the fabulous figure of 
three thousand drachmas, five hun- 
dred dollars in our money. “The 
purchaser hoped,” says Lucian, “that 
if he read philosophy at night by the 
same lamp, he might acquire in his 
dreams the wisdom of the famous old 
philosopher who once ow ned it.” 

Epictetus had an acquaintance at 
Rome, who, in accordance with the 
custom of the times, exposed a son 
born to him whom he did not desire 
to rear. Out of the kindness of his 
heart, rather than let the infant per- 
ish, Epictetus took the tender babe 
to his own home and cared for it. 
But he had to employ an old woman 
to take care of the abandoned babe 
and nurse it. 


It is not known just when Epic- 
tetus became especially interested in 
philosophy—presumably quite early 
in life. His master encouraged him in 
the pursuit of his study; and it is 
greatly to the credit of Epaphroditus 
that he did so. He even sent him to 
the famous Stoic philosopher Gaius 
Musonius Rufus to be trained in the 
doctrines of the Stoic school. Rufus 
was noted for his eloquence and 
learning; later, incurring the suspic- 
ions of Nero as being involved in the 
conspiracy of Piso, he was banished 
to the little island of Gyaros. the 
Devil's Island of those times. How- 
ever. after Nero’s death he was al- 
lowed to return, and he came into 
high favor with Vespasian. 

It is not known just when Epic- 
tetus was manumitted by Epaphrod- 
itus. It must have been prior to the 
vear 89; for in that vear Domitian 
issued an edict banishing all philos- 
ophers, and Epictetus, falling under 
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the ban, was forced to leave Italy. 
He retired to Epirus and established 
himself at Nicopolis, a city founded 
by Augustus in memory of his fa- 
mous victory at Actium in the year 
31. Among the philosophers of that 
period were some who affected a 
long beard as a distinguishing mark 
of their profession. When Domitian 
issued his edict these men shaved off 
their beards. Epictetus —facetiously 
alludes to this incident in his second 
Discourse: “Come, Epictetus,” he 
imagines someone saving to him, 
“shave off your beard.” He replies, 
“If Tam a philosopher, 1 will not.” 
“Then | will take off your head,” 
retorts the interlocutor. To this Epic- 
tetus replies: “By all means, if this 
will do you any good.” 

Whether Epictetus ever — subse- 
quently visited Rome is a matter of 
conjecture. However, it is probable 
that he did, for he was highly hon- 
ored by the emperor Hadrian. Spart- 
ianus, Who in the Historia Augusta 
wrote the biographies of several em- 
perors, informs us (Hadr. 16) that 
Epictetus lived on terms of intimacy 
with Hadrian. Epictetus is reputed 
to have lived to a ripe old age and 
to have enjoved the friendship of his 
eager disciples and admirers. But the 
date of his death is unknown. Suidas, 
in the Greek lexicon which he com- 
piled about g7o, tells us that Epic- 
tetus lived until the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, about 160. But Aulus Gel- 
lius refers to him in two passages of 
his Attic Nights (ii, 18 and xvii, 19) 
as being dead before the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, that, is before 138. 
It is to be assumed that Aulus Gellius 
is correct. Even so, the philosopher 
must have died an octogenarian. 


It can be affirmed on high author- 
ity that Epictetus himself never 
wrote a book. Yet his doctrines and 
teachings were recorded by his faith- 
ful disciple Arrian, who bore very 
much the same relation to him as did 
Xenophon to Socrates, or Boswell to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, handing down 
to posterity a trustworthy and cred- 
ible report of his master’s life and 
teachings. Arrian wrote four books 
on Epictetus—a biography now lost, 
a book on = conversations also lost, 
and two other books which are pre- 
served, one the Discourses and the 
other the Manual. Only four of the 
eight divisions of the Discourses, 
however, are preserved. The Greek 
name given to the Discourses is 
Diatribai; that given to the Manual 
is Encheiridion, our word evchirid- 
ion, meaning a “handbook.” 

Epictetus’ teachings and doctrines, 
as set forth by his pupil Arrian, 
constituted a clear, forthright, and 
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succinct exposition of one’s ordinary 
duties in daily life, the morals ex- 
pressed in a simple and unadorned 
manner. Arrian says in the Preface to 
the Discourses that his master’s pur- 
pose was to arouse and incite his 
hearers to virtue, and that his voice 
and earnestness contributed in no 
small degree to his high aim, since 
he was an inspiring and impressive 
lecturer. His favorite maxim was, as 
he expressed it, Avechou kai apechou 
—in English “Bear and forbear.” Bear 
whatever lot or duty Cod assigns 
you and abstain from whatever He 
forbids. “If vou cannot frame your 
surroundings in accordance — with 
your will, then frame your will in 
harmony with your surroundings.” 
He continues: “When you lose the 
best gifts of life, regard them as not 
lost, but only resigned to Him who 
gave them. You have a remedy in 
your own heart against all trials— 
continence as a bulwark against 
passion, patience against opposition, 
fortitude against pain Follow 
the guidance of nature; that is the 
great thing. Regret nothing, desire 
nothing which can disturb that end. 
Behave as at a banquet—take with 
gratitude and in moderation what- 
ever is set before vou, and seek for 
nothing more Sympathize with 
others when they are in sorrow and 
misfortune, but remember in your 
own heart that to the brave and wise 
and true there is really no such thing 
as misfortune; it is but 2n ugly sem- 
blance. The croak of the raven can 
portend no harm to such a man; he 
is elevated above its power . We 
do not choose our own parts in life, 
and have nothing to do with those 
parts; our simple duty is confined to 
plaving them well.” 

Ipictetus’ Discourses. are a more 
detailed and elaborate discussion of 
his moral teachings than his Manual. 
The latter work, as its title implies, 
was intended as a handbook cf mor- 
als. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, we are informed, this 
Manual was accepted even by Chris- 
tians, as well as by pagans. One of 
the best summaries of the book 1s 
found in Canon Farrar’s Seekers 
After Ged. It concludes with these 
words: “Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, 
Destiny, whithersoever ve have ap- 
pointed for me to go, for 1 will fol- 
low, and that without delay. Should 
I be unwilling, | shall follow as a 
coward, but | must follow all the 
same. Whosoever hath vielded to 
necessity nobly, I consider him wise, 
and he knoweth the things of God.” 


It might be interesting in conclu- 
sion to quote a few further selections 
from Epictetus: 
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“First as to yourself: You must 
be absolutely resigned to the will of 
God. You must conquer every pas- 
sion, abrogate every desire. Your life 
must be transparently open to the 
view of God and man. Other men 
conceal their actions with houses and 
doers and darkness and guards; your 
darkness must be a sense of holy 
shame. You must conceal nothing; 
you must have nothing to conceal. 
You must be known as the spy and 
messenger of God among mankind.” 

“You must teach men that hap- 
piness is not there where in their 
blindness and misery they seek it. It 
is not in strength, for Myro and 
Ofellius were not happy; not in 
wealth, for Croesus was not happy; 
not in power, for the consuls were 
not happy; not in all of these to- 
gether, for Nero and Sardanapalus 
and Agamemnon sighed and wept 
and tore their hair, and were the 
slaves of circumstances and the dupes 
of semblance. It lies in yourselves; in 
true freedom, in the absence or con- 
quest of every ignoble fear; in per- 
fect self-government, in a power of 
contentment and peace, and the even 
flow of life amid poverty, exile, dis- 
ease, and the very valley of the shad- 
ow of death. Can you face this 
Olympic contest? Are your thews 
and sinews strong enough? Can you 
face the fact that those who are de- 
feated are also disgraced and 
whipped? Only by God's aid can 
you attain to this.” 


“Never savy of anything, ‘I have 
lost it, but ‘I have returned it.’ Has 
vour child died? It is returned. Has 


vour wife died? She is returned. Has 
your estate been taken away? That, 
likewise, is returned. ‘But it was a 
bad man who took it!’ What is it 
to you by whose hands? He who 
gave it has demanded it again. While 
He permits you to possess it, hold 
it as something not your own, as do 
travellers at an inn.” 

“If anyone tells you that such-and- 
such a person speaks ill of you, do 
not make excuses about what is said 
of vou, but answer, ‘He was ignorant 
of my other Leal else he would 
not have mentioned these alone.’ 

“Everything has two handles, one 
by which it may be borne, another 
by which it cannot be borne. If 
vour brother exacts unjustly, do not 
lay hold on the affair by the handle 
of his injustice, for thus it cannot be 
borne, but rather by the opposite, 
that he is your brother, that he was 
brought up with you, and thus you 
will lay hold on it as it is to be 
borne.” 

These few selected passages may 
suffice to enable the reader to have 
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some conception (albeit an  inade- 
quate one) of the teachings of Epic- 
tetus on the subject of ethics and 
morality. His teachings and doctrines 
must be conceded to be of a high 
and lofty character. It is no wonder, 
then, that his contemporaries and 
such a_ distinguished man as_ the 
Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius re- 
garded Epictetus as an inspiring, sin- 














cere, and impressive Stoic — philos- 
opher, teacher, and preacher. 
BOOK NOTES 

Shady Hill Latin Lessons. By James 

P. McCarthy. Cambridge, Mass.: 


Harvard University Press, 1952. ha 

46 plus 1 plus 150 plus 75. $3.75 

Most experienced teachers of a. 
mentary Latin are dissatisfied with 
their textbooks, and a few of them 
go so far as to write their own. Mr. 
McCarthy is one of these few, and 
the result achieved is something de- 
cidedly “different,” both in form and 
in. method. In outward form. this 
publication is a pad measuring 10/2 
by 8% inches, glued at the top, and 
containing 174 mimeographed sheets, 
g&8 of which have teaching material 
on both sides. These sheets have per- 
forations on their left margins and, 
as they are given out to the pupils, 
they are converted into a_ loose-leaf 
notebook. Incidentally, only a few 
of the long vowels in the Latin are 
so indicated by the use of macrons, 
and the pad contains no illustrations. 

The first 23 sheets (46 pages) in 
the pad provide the “makings” of 
a Latin-English vocabulary of 
entries. The Latin words—e.g., a, ab 
(prep. abl.); abdo (3), -didi, -ditus— 
are presented in alphabetical order at 
the left, and space is provided at the 
right of each Latin entry for the 
pupil to write in one or more English 
definitions, as the Latin words are 
encountered in Latin sentences set 
for translation. At the beginning of 
each lesson similar provision is made 
for a write-in lesson vocabulary. This 
filling in of English definitions is to 
be done only after the class as a 
whole has worked out the meaning 
of each Latin word by connecting 
it semantically with an ety mologically 
related English word to be found in 
illustrative sentences which form a 
part of each lesson. In Lesson I, for 
example, the words agricola and la- 
borat appear among 20 Latin words, 
and the first of nine illustrative Eng- 
lish sentences is “The agricultural 
states labored to supply food for 
the army.” For a Latin word which 
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has no English derivative, the pu- 
pils are simply told the meaning. The 
plural forms of the eight nouns and 
eight verbs in this lesson are de- 
veloped similarly from their use in 
Latin sentences, and the “Assignment 
Sheet” for Lesson | reads: “A. 
Learn all the words in the vocabulary 
of Lesson I. B. Be able to give the 
singular and the plural forms of the 
nouns and verbs in this vocabulary. 

Translate these |ten| English sen- 
tences into Latin.” By similar meth- 
ods the student is led through a 
series of 75 lessons to an understand- 
ing of the grammar commonly in- 
cluded in a course in’ elementary 
Latin and to compile his own “Ref- 
erence Grammar.” 

The material in this “textbook” 
designed for use in the eighth and 
ninth grades. A Teacher's Guide is 
available from the publishers. 


—W.L.C. 


Classical Myths in F nglish Literature. 


By Dan S. Norton and Peters 
Rushton. With an Introduction by 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood. New 


York: Rinehart & Company, 1952 

Pp. xvi plus 444. $4.50. 

This is an almost ideal book for 
the ever growing number of those 
who are puzzled by the also ever 
growing number of allusions to clas- 
sical mythology in English literature, 
prose as well as poetry. In form an 
alphabetical listing, it contains two 
kinds of entries: (1) long articles re- 
counting the myths in narrative stv le, 
as for example ‘Athene, N ympbhs, Sea 
Gods, Trojan War; (2) short entries 
giving brief identifications plus cross- 
references to the long articles, as e. g., 

“Scheria was the land of the Phaea- 
cians. See Odysseus.” Thus the book 
combines the virtues of a dictionary, 
it being easy to locate what one ‘is 
seeking, with those of a reader, for 
the retelling is excellent: succinct, 
clear, and witty. Other noteworthy 
features are the sympathetic intro- 
duction on the nature and _ literary 
value of the myths, the abundance of 
quotations — from English — poetry 
(from Chaucer and Spenser to FE. E. 
Cummings and Louis MacNeice ), the 
occasional references to other fields 
of influence (music, adv ertising, psv- 
chology, etc.), the inclusion of genea- 
logies. (Odysseus, Thebes, etc.), and 
the elaborate pronunciation key. 

Some of the shortcomings may also 


be mentioned. There is some unne- 


cessary repetition when a story. is 
mentioned in two articles. Occasion- 
ally a cross-reference is missing, or 


wrongly given. There are some queer 
spellings—Penthesilia, T yndarius—and 
some downright errors: ‘“Fatae are 
the three Fates”; “ the Aeneid 











ends unfinished. 
took up the story : 
they (sc. Odysseus’ men) knew ew 
were approaching Scylla and Chary- 


Latin poets 


Orher 
” ( p. 21 ): “ 


bdis” (p. 260). Finally, under Rome, 
the names of the seven hills of the 
earliest city are given with too much 
assurance; this is still a disputed mat- 
ter. 


Nevertheless, the authors are to be 
congratulated on a book both useful 
and pleasant to consult. 


—k. G. 


The ¢ icographic Background of 
Greek and Roman History. By M. 
Cary. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1949. Pp. vi plus 331. $7.50. 
There has been considerable inter- 

est In recent vears in anthropo-geo- 
graphy—the study of the influence of 
geographic environment on human 
history. In this well-printed volume 
Dr. Cary presents a careful analysis 
of that influence insofar as it con- 
cerns the world of ancient Greece 
and Rome, in the largest possible 
He has chapters not only on 
Greece and Italy proper, but also on 
‘The Asiatic Near East,” “The Asi- 
atic Middle East.” “North Africa, 
“Western Europe,” “Central Fur- 
ope,” and “Eastern Europe.” He treats 
of the various geographic divisions of 
each area with care and accuracy. 
In the several sections he is concerned 
with climate, structure, mineral re- 
sources, sea products, fauna, plant 
life, landscape, with the effect of 
all this upon social and political life 
and history, upon warfare, upon com- 
munications, upon trade and industry, 
upon what he calls “land-work’- 

i.e., tillage, grazing, plantations, for- 

estry, etc. Documentation is by foot- 

notes on individual pages, and by a 

classified bibliography. There are 33 

black-and-white maps, one (of the 

whole Mediterranean area) extensible 
at the end of the text. 


sense, 


Most teachers of the classics have, 
I believe, some awareness of the 
tremendous importance of geography 
for an understanding of the events 
of ancient history. They will wel- 
come this detailed and authoritative 
presentation of the subject, and will 
find it very useful. They will prob- 
ably be particularly grateful for the 
sections on such lands as Persia, Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, North-West 
Africa, Britain, the Middle Danube 
lands, Scythia, ete., which are of un- 
questioned — significance for Greek 
and Roman history, but about which 
the average classicist is less likely 
to possess factual information. The 
book might well have a place in 
every classical teacher's library. 


—L. B. L. 
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Officers of the American Philolog- 
ical Association for the current year 
are: President, Benjamin ID. Merritt, 
of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J.; First Vice-President, 
T. Robert S. Broughton, of Bryn 
Mawr College; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ben E. Perry, of the Univer- 
sity of Ulinois; Secretary - Treasurer 
and Representative to the Council 
of the American Classical League, 
Meriwether Stuart, of Hunter Col- 
lege; Editor, Phillip H. DeLacy, of 
Washington University, St. 
Mo. 

Officers of the 


Louis, 


Archaeological In- 
stitute of America for the current 
vear are: President, Henry T. Ro- 
well, of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Vice-President, Gilbert Bag- 
nani, of the University of Toronto, 
Treasurer, Walter C. Baker, of New 
York City; General Secretary, Ber- 
nard V. Bothmer, of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.; Record- 
er, Christine Alexander, of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
Citv; Editor, Ashton Sanborn, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Faculty officers of Fta Sigma Phi 
for the current vear are: Executive 
Secretary and Editor, Gravdon W. 
Regenos, of Tulane University; Hon- 
orary President, Gertrude Smith, of 
the University of Chicago; Honorary 
Secretary, W. C. Korfmacher, of 

Louis University; Trustees—V ic- 
tor D. Hill (1955), Ohio University, 
Chairman; Grace L. Beede (1956) 
University of South Dakota; Lillian 
B. Lawler (1955), Hunter College; 
H. Llovd Stowe (1954), Vander- 
bilt University; William H. Willis 
(1956), University of Mississippi. 
Associa- 
195 3-54 

Bree, 


Officers of the Classical 
tion of New England for 
are: President, Josephine — P. 
Albertus Magnus College; Vice-Pres- 
ident, F. Warren Wright, Smith Col- 
lege; Secretary-Treasurer and Repre- 
sentative to the Council of the Amer- 
ican Classical League, Claude W. 
Barlow, Clark University. 

Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States for 195 3- 


54 are: President, Earl L. Crum, 
Lehigh University; Vice-Presidents, 
John F. Latimer, George Washington 


University, and John S. Kieffer, St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md.; Sec- 
retary- Treasurer and Representative 
to the Council of the American 
Classical League, Eugene W. Miller, 


University of Pittsburgh; Editor, E-.d- 
ward A. Robinson, Fordham Univer- 
sity; Secretary for 


Distribution of 
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Publications, Stanislaus  Akielaszek, 
Fordham University. 

The officers of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and 
South for 1953-54 are: President, 
William E. Gwatkin, Jr., University 
of Missouri; First Vice-President, 
Lucy A. Whitsel, Huntington Col- 
lege; Secretary-Treasurer and Rep- 
resentative to the Council of the 
American Classical League, John N. 
Hough, University of Colorado; Ed- 
itor, Clyde Murley, Northwestern 
University; Managing Editor, D. 
Herbert Abel, Loyola University. 

Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States for 1953-54 
are: President, Rev. Lloyd R. Burns, 
S.J., of the University of San Fran- 
cisco; Secretary -Treasurer, Edward 
Y. Lindsay, of Grant Union High 
School, North Sacramento. 

Officers of the Classical Society of 
the American Academy in Rome 
for the current vear are: President, 
Philip W. Harsh, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Vice-Presidents, Paul Macken- 
drick, University of Wisconsin, and 
Berthe M. Marti, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Secretary, Myra L. Uhlfelder, 
University of lowa; Treasurer, 
Claude W. Barlow, Clark University. 

Classical plays produced during 
1953 Included the Choephorae of 
Aeschylus at Agnes Scott College; 
the Birds of Aristophanes at Cedar 
Crest College and at the University 
of lowa; the Antigone of Sophocles 
at Mississippi State College for 
Women, and, in modern dress, at 
Clarke College, lowa,; the Oedipus 
Rex at Gonz: aga University, in Spo- 
kane; the Trojan Women of Euri- 
pides at the University of Wash- 
ington, the Ecclesiazusae and the 
Thesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes 
at Hunter College; and the Eumen- 
ides of Aeschylus in Greek at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College. 

Teachers of the classics will be 
very much interested in Mr. James 
F. Looby’s column, “Yours Truly, 
in The Hartford Courant for Sun- 
day, June 28, 1953. The sub-heading 
of the column for that date is “An 
Airplane Ride and the Classics—The 
Old and New and Progress.” It was 
written after Mr. Looby’s return 
from the Latin Institute of the Amer- 
ican Classical League and the meet- 
ing of the Junior Classical League, 
which Mr. Looby addressed. Per- 
sons interested may address Mr. 
Looby at The Hartford Courant, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut. 

Teachers and students interested in 
stamps will find stimulating two 
articles by Dr. Emory EF. Cochran, 
a Latin teacher whose hobby is phil- 
ately. Both articles appeared Top- 
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ical Time, a stamp-collectors’ journal. 
The issue of July, 1953, carried Dr. 
Cochran’s “Education on Stamps,” 
and the issue of November, 1953, car- 
ries his “Classical Themes on 
Stamps.” 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 














Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made eo to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 
days. 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has available 
the following seasonal material: 
CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 

103. Latin translations of several well 
known songs, including Christ- 
mas carols. 20¢ 

160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

163. Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas written in easy Latin. 5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

294. Officium Stellae. A liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 

388. The origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 15¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin department. 
15¢ 

466.A Roman and an American 
Christmas compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 


cards. 5¢ 
618. Frater Bestiarum, or Viae ad 
Sapientiam. A Christmas play, 


with music. 16 or more boys, 1 
girl. 40¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for  first-semester students. 6 
boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 min- 
utes. 10¢ 

631. The Adoration of the Magi. A 
liturgical drama, in medieval 
Latin. 20¢ 
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674. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
tableaux. Four “Living Pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 

Booklets 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. 50¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty 
music, including 
hymns. 25¢ 

Articles in The Classical Outlook 
Price, 15¢ each 
Roman Saturnalia. 

1937. 

Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide 
Customs. December, 1939. 
Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 

December, 1940. 
Christmas and the Epiphany: Their 


songs W ith 
Christmas 


The 


December, 


Pagan Antecedents. December, 
1941. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, with matching envelope, 7¢ 
each; $1.00 for 15 in any assortment. 

A. A descending angel adapted 
from a Durer woodcut; the Latin 
version of Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 
2:10, 11. Blue or blue and. black 
on ivory. 

I. The story of The Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 

J. Text of the Fourth (the “Mes- 
sianic’) Eclogue of Vergil with 
parallel text from a stanza of “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 
Black and red on ivory. (Limited 
supply; indicate second choice.) 

kK. A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. The inside of the card con- 
tains three stanzas of a medieval 
Christmas carol in Latin. Red and 
black on ivory. 

L.. Roman lamp in silhouette. In- 
side, a greeting in Latin. Green 
or red with black. 

M. Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child with a Latin version of 
“OQ Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Green on ivory. 

N. A wood engraving of the nativ- 
ity scene with a quotation from 
the Latin Vulgate. Inside a Latin 
Christmas greeting. Black and red 
on white. 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 


PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 


printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 
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S. The carol, “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and ribbon 
borders. Red, green and black, 
on. white. 

T. A. softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in the 
pool of the House of the Vestal 
Virgins in the Forum at Rome. 
Inside a greeting in Latin. 

X. A beautifully colored imported 
Swiss postal card featuring the 
Christmas Rose with appropriate 
Latin verses by John k. Colby. 
No_ envelopes. 

\ GENERAL GREETING CARD 

This greeting card is suitable for 
any occasion. It pictures Diana in 
her chariot, and carries a good-luck 
wish in Latin. Color, deep rose on 
light rose. Designed by the late Gen- 
evieve Souther. Price, with matching 
envelope, 7¢; $1.00 for 15. Order as 

Card GD. 

POSTCARDS 

Holiday postcards with the greet- 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Jovous Hol- 
iday!") are available. They may be 
used for any holiday season of the 
vear. The design, in green ink, ts 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
one of his own ships. No envelopes. 

Can be sent through the mail for a 

two-cent stamp. Price, 30¢ for a 

packet of ten cards. 

MATERIAL FOR CLASSICAL CLUBS 
Mimeographs 
23. Topics for a Roman life exhib't. 
s¢ 
94. Some suggestions on how to give 
a Roman banquet. 15¢ 

103. Some Latin” versions of 

known songs. 20¢ 

108. A poem for the bulletin board. 

Some very irregular plurals in 
the English language. 5¢ 

114. A visit to a Rome house. Brief 

description in easy Latin. 5¢ 

119. How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 

122.Going to church in Rome. to¢ 

146. Games for Latin clubs. 20¢ 

152. Rota. An old Roman game. 5¢ 


well- 


157.Classical club programs from 
Eastern High School, Baltimore. 
Md. 20¢ } 

171. How the Romans dressed. Illus- 
trated. 25¢ 

172. The Roman house. Illustrated. 
25¢ 

189. Constitution of a Latin club 


called the S.P.Q.R. 15¢ 

202. Roman baths. Illustrated. 25¢ 

212. Two programs — for 
clubs. 1o0¢ 

222. The presentation of simple Latin 
plays in high school. 15¢ 


classical 


.A list of Latin mottoes. 25¢ 


tw 
we 
wt 


.A list of dances and drills suit- 
able for classical programs. 15¢ 


tw 
an 
+ 
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407. 


41 


4106. 


418. 


586. 


5go. 


596. 


599. 


607 


Ten 


.A classical 


ancient Roman __ recipes, 
from Cato’s “De Agri Cultura.” 


1s¢ 


.A_ bibliography for Roman ban- 


quets. 10¢ 


. “Open House” in the Latin de- 


partinent, 1o¢ 


.Conundrums for the Latin club. 


15¢ 


. Suggestions for Latin club meet- 


ings. 10¢ 


.A list of Latin games. 5¢ 
. Supplementary activities for Lat- 


in clubs. 15¢ 


.A Roman peasant’s dinner. 10¢ 


. The 


Delphic Oracle—An_ eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 

A bibliography on the Romans 
in Britain. Revised. 20¢ 

Special Vergilian programs for 
Latin clubs. 15¢ 

A Roman stvle show. 20¢ 
Dimensions of Greek costumes. 
10¢ 

A brief description of 
marriage ceremonies. 10¢ 
A banquet of the gods — A 
guessing game. 10¢ 

Directions for making attractive 
posters for the bulletin board. 


Roman 


is¢ 


. Dominoes—A_ conjugation game 


designed to vary drill in the first 
vear. 5¢ 


. Directions for making a costume 


of a Roman legionary soldier. 5¢ 


. Suggestions for making and cos- 


tuming Roman dolls. 15¢ 


.A suggestion for using charades 


in a Latin club. s¢ 


. Suggestions for a Roman circus. 


10¢ 

.Mottoes for Latin clubs and 
classes. 15¢ 

.More suggestions for a Latin 


club. 10¢ 


. Mottoes of the various states. 15¢ 
. Amusement for Latin pupils—A 


word game. 5¢ 


.Suggestions for Latin club initi- 


ations. 1s¢ 


. The game of famous Romans- 


A “make it yourself” card game. 
is¢. (However, we now have in 
print and for sale this same game 
priced at $1.00; see item below. ) 
club) constitution in 
Latin. 10¢ 

A mythical football rally. 15¢ 


A Latin and Greek club for 
nurses. 15¢ 
“The Marines Hymn” and 


“Anchors Aweigh” in Latin. 10¢ 
“The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along” and “The Army Air 
Corps.” Songs in Latin. 5¢ 


.Our Latin verb town. (Includes 


3 charts.) A game for the whole 
club to play. 15¢. Additional 
charts 3¢ per set. 
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628. “Sandals.” A clever idea for 
place cards for Latin banquets. 
5¢ 

An initiation ceremony, includ- 
ing a program of twenty ques- 


643. 


tions. Can be used as a radio or 
assembly program. 3 boys, 2 
girls, many extras. 20 minutes. 
25¢ 

646. An ancient choral dance. Can 


be performed by any number of 
girls or boys. Requires no special 
ability or dance training. 15¢ 


658. Official Junior Classical League 
initiation ceremony. 15¢ 
678. Topical index to Roman life, 
literature, and history. 15¢ 
Supplements 
8. Latin crossword puzzles. 10¢ 


(Key, 5¢ extra) 
Bulletins 
XII. The Latin Club. The standard 


handbook on = classical clubs. 
Seventh edition, revised and 
enlarged, Jan., 1952. 75¢ 


XXIX. Devices for the classroom and 
the classical club. 25¢ 


The Game of Famous Romans 


An invaluable aid in the teaching 
of Roman legends and history. Con- 
tains 144 regulation size cards, with 
booklet of directions for playing five 
variations of the game; may be 
plaved by two to ten persons. $1.00 


Place Cards and Favors 
A cut-out model of a chariot and 
a Roman lamp. Printed in red, black, 
and gold on heavy paper, and die-cut 
for easy assembling. Packed in flat 
sheets, with chariot and one 
lamp on a sheet. Price: 13 sheefs for 


$1.00; 25 for $1.75; 50 for $3.00. 


one 


JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE ACCESSORIES 
JCL birthday cards, with — the 
words “Tibi Laetum Natalem” and 


the JCL emblem printed in black on 
white. Envelopes. Price, 5¢ each. 

JCL seals, one inch in diameter, 
bearing the JCL. emblem in_ purple 
and gold. Die-cut, ten seals to a 
sheet. Price, 10¢ a sheet. 

JCL stickers, for notebook or for 
automobile. Approximately 3% 
inches square, printed in purple and 
gold. Specify type desired—for note- 
book or for automobile. Price,.3 for 
5¢. 
JCL award key of sterling silver 
with space on the back for engrav- 
ing. This award key is intended as a 
mark of recognition for high scholas- 
tic standing or for meritorious serv- 


ice to the chapter. Orders must 
bear the teacher’s signature. $2.20 
(including federal excise tax of 20 


per cent). 
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CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Mythology), Pictures 
(Rome and the Romans), Pictures 
(Portrait Busts and Statues), Plavs 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil, Word Study. 


LATIN WORD LIS1 

\ booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
Kk. Colby. s0¢ each, in any quantity. 


\ CATALOGUE O1 
Lists visual aids (bibliographies, 
films, filmstrips, magazines, 
maps, models, pamphlets, small books 
and guides, pictures, post cards, and 
slides: with index of producers and 
their addresses) for teaching the Civ- 
lization, History, Art, Archaeology, 
and Literature of Egypt, the Bible 
Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, 
and Pre-Colonial America. Compiled 


VISUAL AIDS 


Casts, 


for the Archaeological Institute of 
America by Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son. soe 


VOCABULARY FOR VERGIL’S AENEID 
BOOKS T AND II 
Words are arranged in order of 
first appearance in each of the two 
books. Prepared by C. FE. Kuszvnski. 


20¢ 
THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 
The Service Bureau has for sale, 
at 30¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXI, the 


full report of an American Classical 
League Special Committee which for 
four vears has been investigating the 
place of the Classics in the various 
types of “Humanities” courses in the 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try. 
WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 

Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, the following recently pub- 
lished pamphlets should also be given 
wide circulation among school ad- 
ministrators and student counselors: 

Pamphlet 51 presents the answers 
of 20 college teachers of subjects 
other than Latin or Greek, 1o¢ each. 

Pamphlet 52 presents the answers 
of 84 university or college executives. 
25¢ each; for 5 
each. 


or more copies, 20¢ 
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TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, lin- 
guistically arranged by Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, Director 
of the Latin Workshop, Program of Linguistics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, on 35 mm. filmstrips. 

Special arrangement with SCOTT, FORESMAN & 
COMPANY. 


Filmstrip Lessons Filmstrip Lessons 
No. 1 1- 9 No. 8 55-61 
No. 2 10-18 No. 9 62-66 
No. 3 19-26 No. 10 67-72 
No. 4 27-33 No. 11 73-78 
No. 5 34-40 No. 12 79-83 
No. 6 41-47 No. 13 84-88 
No. 7 48-54 No. 14 89-95 


Price, complete set of fourteen, comnlete with manual 
$40.00 


Individual filmstrips at $3.00 each 


Teacher's Manual of Instructions $1.00 





FRANCES ELLIS SABIN 
CLASSICAL BOOKS 


THE RELATION OF LATIN TO PRACTI- 
CAL LIFE—This book contains material for 
answering in a concrete and effective way the 
high school boy’s question, ‘““What’s the use of 
Latin?” Contains many illustrations and sam- 
ple charts and posters. Price, $2.00, plus postage. 


CLASSICAL MYTHS THAT LIVE TODAY 
—Published and sold by Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 45 East 17th Street, N. Y. C. Price, $1.96. 


CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE NEW 
YORK TIMES—A compilation in the form of 
a bulletin of 48 pages, printed in black with 
the allusions in red, with 22 pictures, designed 
to show that our acquaintance with our clas- 
sical inheritance from Greece and Rome il- 
luminates lines in our newspapers of today 
which would otherwise be unintelligible. Price, 
50¢, plus postage. 


Orders should be sent to M. R. Sabin, 200 E. 
Watauga Ave., Johnson City, Tenn. 











A VERITABLE GOLDMINE 


of 


SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 


for 


LATIN TEACHERS 


available in a new book entitled: 


501 Tid-Bits of Roman Antiquity 
ltems of singular interest 


By DR. ALBERT E. WARSLEY 


well-known editor of 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 
National Classroom Latin Magazine 
now in its 26th Volume 


$2.70 per copy, or two copies for $5.00 





Please send your orders to publishers, as follows: 


AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P. O. BOX 501 ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 

















POPULAR PROJECTS 
FOR LATIN AND ROMAN 
HISTORY 


Roman Temple 5x9x10 inches 


a eee are $4.00 
ree ... $3.00 
Roman Forum with map and 18 prints ...... $3.50 
Roman House 11x22x33 inches ............ $1.50 
60 prints of Roman ruins ................. 85¢ 


CHECK OR M.O. REQUESTED WITH ORDER 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


THE EDITH M. COOK PROJECTS 


Westtown, Pa. 














